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PUBLISHING A BOOK. 


I.— PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT. 

To accomplish the publication of a book to 
the best advantage and with the least trouble 
and expense to author, printer, and publisher, 
it is essential that the author should have some 
of the technical knowledge that printers and 
publishers possess. The elementary rules for 
the preparation of manuscripts are generally 
known. A manuscript should be written 
clearly, with black ink or with the typewriter, 
so that it may be legible to confpositors and 
proofreader and printers’ errors may thus be 
avoided. The author must write on only one 
side of the paper, so that his manuscript may 
be easily cut up into “takes,” and so divided 
to the best advantage among compositors. 
He should leave good margins, and some space 
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between the lines of his writing, so that correc- 
tions and additions, if necessary, may’be made 
without trouble. He should number the pages 
of his manuscript consecutively from begin- 
ning to end, and he should see that the chap- 
ters, books, and parts, if it be so divided, are 
numbered in due order. Finally, he should 
revise and correct his manuscript with extreme 
care, and he should not offer it for publication 
until it is in all respects as nearly perfect as he 
can make it. Attention to details of punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, the correct and consistent 
spelling of proper names, etc., will make it 
easier for the author to secure a publisher, and 
will decrease the cost of turning the manu- 
script into a printed book. 

Two little books,* — “ Publishing a Book,” 
by Charles Welsh, and “ Notes for the Guid- 
ance of Authors,” by William Stone Booth, — 
designed to give to authors the practical infor- 
mation that they need, have recently been pub. 
lished. They are written along similar lines, 
and they give many suggestions, designed, as 
the preface to Mr. Booth’s book says, “to 
effect a saving of time, effort, and expense, to 
the mutual advantage of author and publisher.” 

As regards the preparation of book manu- 
scripts, the rules of these two excellent author- 
ities may be summarized, with some additions 
and modifications, as follows: — 

Use fairly heavy white paper of uniform 
size, — about eight by eleven inches is best, — 
either for pen-written or typewritten copy. 

Typewritten copy is preferred, and should 
always be written “double-spaced.” It is a 
good idea to make two copies at one writing 
by “manifolding.” If this is done, send the 
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clearer of the two copies to the publisher, re- 
taining the other as insurance against loss. 

Leave a margin of an inch at the top of each 
page, and of a half-inch at the bottom and on 
either side. The margins at the top and 
bottom of the page are most important, since 
they are often needed for convenience in past- 
ing together the sheets of copy in the compos- 
ing room. 

Use only one gide of the paper. Never 
make additions on the back of any page of the 
manuscript, and interline as little as possible. 

If it is necessary to interline a phrase of 
several words, or a sentence, put a caret under 
the place where the insertion is to be made, 
and from the point of the caret draw a line 
running around the matter to be inserted, to 
show that it is all to go in together. 

In hand-written copy use black ink; let the 
writing be clear, and the lines at least a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, with about the same num- 
ber of words on each. page. 

Write notes and other subsidiary additions 
on sheets of full size, placed next to the sheets 
of the text to which the notes refer, and num- 
bered consecutively with the text, to which 
reference should be made by the word * foot- 
note,’ or by an asterisk. Short notes may be 
inserted between two lines drawn across the 
full width of the page, just below the anno- 
tated word, with reference made by an asterisk, 
thus* : — 


*NoTe 


Extracts trom the works of other authors 
should be carefully marked, as they are often 
set up in a smaller type than that of the text. 
~A box | Notes that are to be boxed, cut-in 
note. notes enclosed in the area of the 
type, or marginal notes set out inthe A cutin 
margin of the page should be indi- note 
cated in the manuscript, preferably with 
colored ink or pencil. When matter is added, 
insert a caret at the point in the text at which 
the additional matter is to be introduced, and 
write the word “Insert” and the number ofthe 
sheet on which the added matter is written 
[for instance, Insert 76 or Insert 97-a ] above 
the caret. , 
Number the pages of the manuscript consecu- 


tively at the top throughout. Do not number 
the chapters independently. Number inserted 
pages,—/. é., pages inserted after the manuscript 
pages have been numbered, —alphabetically 
[eng 45-@s 45-05 45-¢). 
taken out on the preceding page [ e. g., 108-111 ]. 


Account for pages 


If you wish to omit a letter, word, sentence, 
or paragraph already written, draw a black 
line through it. If, afterward, you decide to 
retain it, place dots under it and write “stet” 
(Latin for “let it stand’) inthe margin. If you 
wish to change a word, mark it out and write 
the new word above it, putting a caret under- 
neath. If you mark out several words together, 
draw a line connecting the two words before 
and after the canceled matter. 

lf in typewritten matter you wish to separ- 
ate two words that have been run together [e. g., 
meantime ], draw a perpendicular line half an 
inch long between them. If you wish to bring 
together two words with a space between them 
[é.g., mean while], draw two short curved 
lines like a horizontal parenthesis above and 
below the space. Use the same mark to draw 
together two letters of a word that have been 
separated by mistake. 

Be careful that all proper names, figures, 
foreign words, and unusual words are clearly 
written. Capitals I and J are frequently con- 
founded. So are the smaller letters 7, 7, u, v, 
w, and m, all of which should be written with 
extra care. ‘“‘ Even” and “ ever,” and “when” 
and “where” are often misread. Some 
writers distinguish # and ~ by always making 
a short line under #. If aletter in a word is 
not clear, it may be wise for the writer to prin 
the same letter just above it. Itis often wise 
to print obscure words, instead of writing 
them. Do all you can to make your copy plain. 

Be particularly careful to use all the quota- 
tion marks that are needed, and to use them 
in the proper way. Study the rules for the 
use of quotation marks that are given in any 
good book on Punctuation. Remember that 
dialogue shoyld always be put in quotation 
marks, and that in writing conversation a new 
paragraph should be made whenever the 
speaker changes. 

If words are to be printed in capitals, draw 
three lines under them; if in small capitals, 
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two lines; if in italics, one line; if in full-face 
type, a wave line. Tochangea capital letter to 
lower case, draw a perpendicular line through 
it. To change a lower-case letter to a capital, 
draw three lines under it. 

To have an abbreviation in copy spelled cut, 
enclose the end of it with a half-circle or make 
curved lines above and below it, like an elon- 
gated horizontal parenthesis. 

If in any case two or more sizes or styles of 
type are to be used, draw a vertical line along 
the edge of the matter to be printed in the 
unusual type, or enclose the matter with a line 


all around it, and write in the margin “heavy, 


face,” or “small type,” or “minion,” or what- 
ever is required. 

Wheuever a new paragraph is to be made, 
indent the first word of the paragraph at least 
aninch. To make the paragraph plainer stil), 
write the sign ©. 

After a break in a narrative,— say for the 
insertion of a quoted incomplete sentence in 
small type, — when the use of the large type is 
resumed and a new paragraph at the beginning 
of the large type matter is not required, write 
“ Begin flush” in the margin. 

To make a paragraph anywhere in copy, 
simply make the sign © before the word with 
which you wish the new paragraph to begin. 

To cancel a paragraph in copy, draw a line 
from the end of one sentence to the beginning 
of the other, and write “No %” in the margin. 

To indicate that no paragraph should be 
made when a sentence ends at the bottom of a 
sheet, put a caret after the sentence and 
another caret before the sentence beginning on 
the sheet following. 

Never divide a word between two sheets. 

If matter is to be set in what printers call 
“ hanging indention,” mark it so. 

Enclose in brackets ([ ]) any directions to 
the compositor written on the margin of the 
manuscript. 

Never use pins in attaching one piece of 
paper to another. Use good mucilage instead. 

In the case of an illustrated book, mark in 
the manuscript the places where the illustra- 
tions are to go. If possible, paste a proof of 
the picture in the proper place. Suggestions 
for illustrations or descriptive matter for illus- 


trations should always be written on separate 
sheets placed next the sheets of the text to 
which they refer, and numbered in as footnotes 
or additions are. In the case of technical 
works, the illustrations should be numbered. 

Make your manuscript complete, and ar- 
range it in the order of the ordinary printed 
book, which is as follows: Tiile-page, copy- 
right notice, preface, table of contents, list of 
illustrations, introduction, text, notes, glossary 
or vocabulary, index. Some books, of course, 
have only title-page, copyright notice, table of 
contents, and text. 

Do not fasten the sheets of your manuscript 
together in any way. 

NEVER ROLL A MANUSCRIPT 
ANY KIND. 

In sending a book manuscript to a publisher 
enclose it between two pieces of stiff pasteboard 
or enclose it in a pasteboard box. 


OF 


Tie a soft 
string around the manuscript before wrapping it. 
It is better to send book manuscripts by ex- 
press, since the express company will give re- 
ceipts forthem and is responsible in case of loss. 
The manifold copy should be kept by the 
author, as a precaution. 

Send with the manuscript a letter to the pub- 
lisher, giving the name of the manuscript, your 
address, and all other necessary information. 

Enclose money for the return of the manu- 
script, if rejected, or ask to have it returned to 
you in such case by express, “collect.” If 
your express address and post-office address 
are different, be sure to give both. 

Always write your address and the approx- 
imate number of words in your book at the 
top of the title page of the manuscript. To 
get at the number of words, count an average 
page and multiply the number of words on it 
by the number of pagesinthe manuscript. To 
a publisher, the number of words in a manu- 
script means the number of words that could be 
set, without frequent paragraphs, in the same 
type, in the space that the manuscript will 
occupy when it is printed. If your manuscript 
is “open,” therefore, — that is, if it has many 
paragraphs, — some allowance must be made 
for the blank spaces where the paragraphs do 
not fill out the lines. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


“Children’s magazines have almost disap- 
peared, and children are reading books,” a 
New York publisher is reported to have said. 
The statement is an exaggeration, but con- 
sidering how many millions of children there 
are in the United States, the number of abiding 
juvenile publications of national importance 
has always been remarkably small. Every 


now and then some ambitious publisher, study- 
ing the census figures, thinks he sees an im- 
mense field for profitable enterprise. With 
20,000,000 young people in the country, he calcu- 
lates, a circulation of at least 200,000 copies for 
a first-class juvenile magazine ought to be easily 
obtained, particularly since, for some strange 
reason, there is so little competition from exist- 
ing publications. So a new young people’s 
weekly or monthly is started, with brilliant 
prospects, —as Santa Claus was started some 
years ago,—but somehow the prospects soon 
lose their rainbow glory, and in a year or two at 
the most the young magazine dies or is “ ab- 
sorbed ” by some older publication. The dis- 
appearance of Wide Awake, the Nursery, Our 
Young Folks, Harper's Young People, and 
other good juvenile magazines, that certainly 
deserved to live, is proof that the mortality 
among children’s magazines is as large as it is 
among children themselves, according to the 
death statistics. S¢. Nicholas isa shining ex- 
ample of the abiding juvenile magazine — long 
may it continue, to brighten and broaden the 
lives of young Americans! The Youth's Com- 
panion, no longer a “ juvenile,” now lays stress 
on the statement that it is published for the 
whole family. Golden Days persists in popu- 
larity and holds its circulation, and the Amerz- 
can Boy is apparently winning deserved suc- 
cess, while for younger readers Little Folks is 
taking, apparently, a leading place. Besides 
these, there are many lesser children’s maga- 
zines and papers, including a number published 
for Sunday school use by the different denomi- 
nations, but the fact remains that the number 
and the circulation of juvenile publications is 
not at all commensurate with what might be ex- 
pected, considering the number of children in 
the country. 
* . * 

Why this should be so, it is not easy to ex- 
plain. One reason may be the difficulty of 
getting first-class manuscripts of interest to 
youthful readers. Children’s stories, it is no- 
torious, are particularly hard to write. Edi- 
tors of children’s magazines always complain 
that while they are overwhelmed with manu- 
scripts, they receive very few that are exactly 
what they want. This, however, cannot be 
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the only reason why so many good juvenile 
periodicals have failed. Who can tell what 
the fundamental difficulty in such enterprises 
is? 


~ 
* * 


“Don’t begin a story with landscape de- 
scription,” is advice frequently given to young 
writers, and it is good advice, too. This is 
the way, however, in which Mary Johnston be 
gins her new story, “ Audrey,” in the May Aé- 
lantic Monthly —: 

‘The valley lay like a ribbon thrown into the midst of the 
encompassing hills. The grass which grew there was soft and 
fine and aburdant ; the trees which sprang from its dark, rich 
mold were tall and great of girth. A bright stream flashed 
through it, and the sunshine fell warm upon the grass and 
changed the tassels of the maize into golden plumes. Above 
the valley, east and north and south, rose the hills, clad in 
living green, mantled with the purpling grape, wreathed morn 
and eve with trailing mist. To the westward were the moun- 
tains, and they dwelt apart in a blue haze. Only in the morn- 
ing, if the mist were not there, the sunrise struck upon their 
long summits, andin the evening they stood out, high and 
black and fearful, against the splendid sky.” 


* 
* - 


The New York Evening World recently 
offered $20 in three prizes for the three best 
original jokes submitted by its readers. Asa 
result it received 16.000 letters, containing 
more than 80,000 j»kes. The paper says: 
“ There were several big basketfuls, and it took 
the large editorial staff of the Evening World 
several days to read the jokes and pass upon 
their merits.’ Besides the prize-winning jokes, 
there were some others selected as worthy of 
acceptance at the rate of $1 each, which was 
promised for all jokes that should be used. 
Apparently, the Wor/d is going to be out of 
the joke market for some time to come. 


~ 
* * 


In announcing the publication of Ellis Mere- 
dith’s novel, “ The Master-Knot of Human 
Fate,” the literary editor of the Mew York 
Commercial Advertiser falls into the error of 
speaking of the author as “ Mr. Meredith,” 
and of the book as “his.” “Ellis Meredith” 
is Mrs. L. M. Stansbury. Her style is strong 
and forcible, and it is not strange that her work 
should be mistaken for that of a man. 


a*s 


The London Morning Leader has a refer- 
ence in its literary column to “Mr. Dean 


Howells.” Shall we hear of Mr. Whitcomb 
Riley, Mr. Bailey Aldrich, and Mr. R. Stockton 
next? 

»* * 

The Sacramento Record-Union announced 
in its “literary column” April 8, Igo, that 
“Professor Barrett Wendell of the English 
department at Harvard University has written 
‘A Literary History of America,’ which will 
be published here and jn England in autumn.” 


* 
+ * 


According toa “literary” paragraph published 
in the Chicago Times-Herald, March 5, 1got. 
“The famous French novelist, Alphonse Dau- 
det, loves warmth above all things, and he can- 
not work unless the temperature of his room is 
what most people would regard as uncomfort- 
ably high.” Alphonse Daudet died December 
16, 1897. 

« ° * 

Sir Walter Besant’s “‘ Method of the Future” 
(in publishing) “is simply,” he says, “for a 
writer of position in any branch to take over 
the publication of his own works with a com- 
mission publisher who is nothing else.” There 
is no doubt that from the writer’s point of view 
this method would subordinate the mere pub- 
isher in the proper way. W. H. H. 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Your other book query re- 
fers, we think, to one issued 
some years ago and now for- 
gotten. — London Queen. 


A certain pretty officer's 
wife. — Mar Eliot, in Boston 
Herald. 


Any office equally as good. 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


They were forced into the 
street, and the gate tempo- 
rarily repaired and extra men 
placed on guard. — Boston 
Globe. 


Your other book query re- 
fers, we think, to a book 
issued some years ago and 
now forgotten. 


A certain officer’s pretty 
wife. 


Any office equally good 


They were forced into the 
street, and the gate was tem- 
porarily —— and extra 


| men were placed on guard. 


2 


THE TROUBLES OF AUTHORS. 


Authors, one may well say, like musicians 
and artists, are people with keen nerves —an 
irritable guild; and, while they have the com- 
mon troubles of average humanity, they have a 
few special to themselves. Some of the in- 
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tranquillities and irritations that occur between 
labor and capital are not far aside from those 
which mark the dealings of authors with pub- 
lishers and editors. Whatever may be the 
merit of these contentions, the publishers and 
editors, who are generally the defendant party, 
usually bear themselves the coolest inthe fray, 
and consequently make a point by their more 
decorous attitude. They, at least,do not pro- 
claim their fancied wrongs from the housetop 
and post them for the world’s public comment. 
If these parties appear in print controversially 
against authors, it is somewhat rarely, and 
almost invariably in the form of the rejoinder. 

The most memorable and certainly the most 
genial talk over the relation held by an editor 
to his contributor was that which, now and 
then, year after year, was to be found in Mr. 
Curtis’s “ Easy Chair.” 
us _ all 


How deftly he told 
of the editor’s difficulties, and even 
his helplessness! He would do so much 
for the young writer if he only could, and his 
regrets were so great when he could do noth- 
ing. How delicately, too, he saves the young 
author’s feelings and tries to reconcile him to 
the casual rejection of his manuscript! It 
might not have been casual, but he made it 
seem so, so that his dismissal was 


sweet as that of the 


almost as 
schoolmistress in Shen- 
stone’s poem, of whom he says: 

** So sweetly she made me adieu, 


I thought that she bade me return.’ 


There was sometimes, to be sure, an uncon- 
vincing note in what Mr. Curtis said, but never 
an unsympathetic one. He taught through 
those who needed the instruction, that a maga- 
zine or periodical is not an eleemosynary in- 
stitution, and must follow purely business rules, 
even if the editor makes occasional mistakes. 

In the case of the inexperienced writer with 
the editor, the writer has at times various com- 
plaints to prefer. He sends what he considers 
a good article, and he feels, though he does not 


know, that it has not been read, if it comes 


back very promptly Or, if it has been read, 
he fancies that the editor has merely skimmed 
It is the truth that both these things 
happen and are justifiable. If the topic is alien 
to the purpose of the periodical or magazine, 
the editor will not need to read it, though it be 


it over. 


written with unequaled vigor and captivating 
grace. The title dismisses it, and a perusal of 
it would not change the adverse decision. 

It is fortunate for the editor that skimming 
and tasting will sometimes serve to inform 
him of the availability to him of certain arti- 
cles. But skimmed articles are not always re- 
turned, though ‘‘skim-milk” ones must be. 
The editor may accept an article not wholly 
read, or he may accept one not read at all if he 
knows the writer and his work sufficiently well. 
A paragraph or reference that might happen to 
prove unexpectedly objectionable the author 
can be asked to modify when it appears in the 
proof, or the blue pencil can amend, or the edi- 
tor can, in an extreme case, almost too remote 
o consider (if the article is wholly unsuita- 
le), pocket his loss and omit it. 


t 
If an article 
written upon a purely transient topic has been 
reld too long, so that its timeliness and interest 
lave vanished, it must of course be put in 
limbo. And, when it has been paid for, there 
is no wrong of much magnitude done to the 
writer. 

1 have one article in the pigeonholes of a 
prominent magazine that was purchased four 
years ago, when a certain topic was a burning 
one. Now that particular topic is out of the 
public mind. As it was paid for, I have no 
inancial grievance over its anachronistic con- 
dition and Whether the editor 
prints it or does not, we shall both have to 
suffer somewhat. Not to publish it will be to 


and as it 


staleness. 


him a loss; was the fruit of some 
study on my part, and had a missionary pur- 
pose, its suppression will not quite fulfill what 
may be called the equitable terms of the con- 
tract. If it is used ultimately, the loss of its 
freshness and timeliness, and what originality 
there was in it, will be injurious to both of us. 

To return to the direct question: The young 
writer ought to know that there are reasons why 
his best article may come back to him. And 
these reasons are both general and special. 
The general ones of an editor’s oversupply onthe 
topic, the too great length of the article, the fact 
that a rival periodical has lately made the sub- 
ject a conspicuous feature, etc., must always be 
considered. There are many special ones, too. 
Some of these may not seem wise to the writer, 
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but he must remember that it is the editor, 
or some one whom the editor represents, who 
owns the periodical, and he may even establish 
an absurd rule, if he chooses. One prominent 
paper would have returned an article by Glad- 
stone if he had chosen to discuss Walt Whit- 
man, and another refuses any article that in- 
volves a mention of spirituous or vinous liq- 
uors. Magazines of essays and discussion of 
course refuse poetry. 

The holding of a manuscript a long time be- 
fore the editor decides upon it is a trouble 
that the author sometimes keenly feels. The 
editor’s excuse is that it must take its turn 
with a large number that arrived before it came 
to hand. This rule is suspended at times where 
an article on Christmas or Easter, or some 
topic that is transient, demands dispatch. Oc 
casionally the editor is forgetful, and returns 
the article when it is too late for use. In fact, 
while there are editors who sometimes trip, as 
well as authors who expect too much, the most 
of the former craft try to be reasonably speedy 
in order to clear their docket — and they do 
not mean to be so careless as to clear it by 
turning willingly away the unknown genius or 
the very best productions. 

The editor who takes your article to exam- 
ine, after you ask him (for his own sake as 
well as yours ) if the topic bars it out, and then 
keeps it six weeks merely to say that it does — 
which he said at 
But I 
Returning after the same delay 


could have the outset — 


wrongs a contributor have known this 
to be done. 
an article that has been accepted in the first 
instance out of hand and without qualification, 
—as if such an acceptance were no contract, — 
is not a defensible action. But there are au- 
thors who have had part in this experience. 
However, the two instances above come very 
rarely to writers. In the main, the editorial 
profession is one noted for considerable cour- 
tesy, even to writers whose pretentions are not 
great, and whose productions, while they may 
be often serviceable, are not of a distinctively 
high quality. 

In reference to the time of payment, all 
know that a few magazines and periodicals 
adopt the rule to pay for articles on accept- 


ance. A majority pay directly after printing an 


article. The advance method is of course wel- 
come to the writer, and it is apt to prevent an 
editor from buying as flushly as he would when 
the financial obligationis within his own power 
to postpone almost indefinitely. The contribu- 
tor who is compelled to wait has the annoying 
experience of not knowing when his “ships are 
to come in.” an article (but this 
instance is an extreme one) to three editors 


successively, withdrawing it on permission 


I once sold 


from the first two, and it was held without pay 
an intolerable time by each purchaser of it; | 
only saw it in print, and paid for, eleven years 
after it was first offered. Accepted pieces that 
are held by editors for months and years are 
numerous enough. This is not pleasant for 
the writers, even when they are prepaid, but 
when pay only comes after publication, the in- 
convenience suffered from the rule is frequently 
a trying matter. But writers are a vast multi- 
tude, and purchasing editors an overwhelmed 
few. 

The author who makes a book and sells the 
manuscript outright is fortunate if he has got 
a fair price. He is not to be particularly con- 
doled with if the publisher appears to make an 
excellent bargain, because no business trans- 
action in which the parties do not play outright 
for a hazard is more hazardous than book pub- 
lishing. Cases happen where an eminent au- 
thor receives a lump sum in lieu of royalty 
that is much more than a royalty would 


Dro- 
pre 


duce. With a new or little-known author this 
would rarely happen; for a publisher, though he 
might think the manuscript evidently a bright 
and winning one, would not dare venture heav- 
ily on an untried name. of the 
noted publishers told me the other day that he 


advised every author to publish on a royalty. 


One most 


He spoke of a manuscript he had accepted from 
a lady who offered it for a sum which he would 
have been willing to pay outright, but which he 
advised her not to take. She followed his ad- 
vice, and her royalty has now amounted to 
more each year than the price she would gladly 
have taken for full compensation. It was not 
of this kind of publisher that Byron wrote: 
** Now Barabbas was a book publisher.” 

That publishers do not keep honest ac- 


counts has sometimes been alleged, but | don't 
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remember a case where it has ever been proved. 
I know of one publisher who cheated an au- 
thor by failing to pay for work specifically en- 
gaged, but his was a case of exceptional bank- 
ruptcy, and he was evidently a rascal before he 
became a publisher. Foel Benton. 


New York Times Saturday Review. 


2 


MAKING EDITORS PAY. 


The following incident may serve as a hint 
to writers how to deal with an occasional ex- 
ceptional editor, who may not be dishonest, 
but is merely careless, or who may regard all 
writers for the press as “tenderfeet” in busi- 
ness matters. 

During fifteen years of experience with 
editors, far and near, representing journals 
numerous and various, I have seldom had 
cause to complain of the treatment accorded 
me. When I am badly treated, that is, when 
my work is accepted, published, and then not 
paid for, I generally conclude that the periodi- 
cal is a “ fake,” and is to be pitied more than 
blamed. 

There is no question about it, when a paper 
submitted to an editor, “for publication, with 
payment, if accepted, at the usual rates,” is 
published, the magazine or paper accepting and 
publishing it is liable, both in law and inequity, 
to the author for a reasonable amount of com- 
pensation. If this principle were fully under- 
stood by writers, and if they acted upon it 
more generally, they would receive much better 
treatment from editors than they sometimes get. 
About two years ago, I submitted a story to 
a magazine and received a notice from the 
editor that it had been accepted, and would be 
paid for, upan publication, at the rate of three 
dollars a page. It was published the following 
October, let us say. November came and no 
check was received; likewise December. It 
was time then to send a dun, and to begin in- 
vestigations as to whether or no the magazine 
was a“fake.” So I dunned in January and 
February, but without result. In March I fig- 
ured out precisely what was due me at the rate 
of three dollars a page, wrote a draft for that 
amount, attached my bill, and placed all the 
papers in the bank with which I have an 
account. In due time 1 was notified that the 








@ 


draft had been paid and the amount was placed 
to my credit in the bank. 

Subsequent communications with the editor 
show that he respects me as one who knows 
something about a writer's dues and the busi- 
ness methods by whichthey are to be obtained. 
He might not accept another manuscript from 
me, if one were offered,— but that is something 
that I may never be inclined to test. 

A. N. Howard. 


Port Gipson, Miss. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Will Levington Comfort, whose story, 
“ Beckles, War Scribe,” appeared in Ains/ee’s 
Magazine for April, was a cub-reporter ona 
Cincinnati paper when the Spanish War broke 
out. Not being able to get a commission to 
“go to war” as a correspondent, he enlisted in 
the regular army,—troop K, Fifth United 
States Cavalry,—and was sent to Cuta and 
Porto Rico. He served eight months, and 
learned the cavalryman, as he says, “from the 
toes up.” His letters to newspapers, written 
from the ranks, attracted attention. ‘“ A news- 
paper saw something it liked in my work,” 
Mr. Comfort says, “and procured my dis- 
charge. When the discharge came, it was 
very welcome. I had been waiting for it six 
weeks—in a guardhouse, an old Spanish 
prison way up in the mountains of Porto Rico 
—because I told a sergeant exactly how his 
nature appealed to me.” Released from the 
guardhouse and from the army, Mr. Comfort 
was sent asa correspondent to the Philippines, 
but in the meantime he had written a volume of 
cavalry sketches, which were published while 
he was in Luzon. He was twenty-one then. 
In the year following his return from the 
Philippines he has been writing syndicate mat- 
ter for Sunday newspapers with good success. 
The Trooper Dulin Series particularly has 
been popular. In odd moments he has written 
for the Youth's Companion, McClure’s, and 
Ainslee's. Now, besides his syndicate work, 
he is writing a novel. Trooper Dulin will 
appear in book form shortly. 





Constance Mackenzie Durham, who wrote 
“Polly's Rainy-day Story” in the April S¢. 
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Nicholas, is a Philadelphian who has restricted 
her writings to subjects bearing upon the kin- 
dergarten and upon educational work generally. 
She took charge of the first three kindergar- 
tens in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Sub-Primary Society of that city, in 1883; and 
it was under her direction, both under the 
society and, subsequently, under the public 
board of education, that the system grew to 
135 kindergartens in 1897, when she resigned 
and went to the West Indies to live. Her pub. 
lished papers are: “The Education of Chik 
dren in its Bearing on the Community,” “ Re- 
port on Summer Playgrounds,” and * The His- 
tory of Philadelphia Kindergartens,” printed 
by the Civic Club of Philadelphia. “ Play- 
grounds in Cities” was written for the first 
Congress of Mothers, held in Washington in 
1897. The “ Relationship of Kindergartens to 
Social Problems ” was written for the Woman's 
Club of Washington, and “ The Kindergarten 
as a Missionary Power” was one of a series of 
lectures arranged in the same city by Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. Mrs. Durham also printed in 
the Kindergarten Magazine a series of papers, 
running through a year and ahalf, and she 
also prepared a three-year course of lectures 
for the kindergartners of Philadelphia, inter- 
preting Froebel’s “Mother Play Songs and 
Games.” These and other papers prepared 
for the Free Kindergarten Association of Prov- 
idence, R. I., and the Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association have not heen printed. 
Mrs. Durham has returned to Philadelphia, 


and she will resume her writing along this 
special line. 





Leonora Beck Ellis, whose name has become 
familiar to readers of the leading magazines, is 
Mrs. Richard Abbey Ellis. She isa Georgian 
by birth, and has made her home in Atlanta 
ever since her marriage in New York City five 
years ago. The March, April, and May maga- 
zines contain much from the pen of Mrs. Ellis, 
the most notable of her articles in them 
being “American Tea Gardens, Actual and 
Possible,” an illustrated paper in the March 
Review of Reviews; “Our Educational Re. 
sponsibility in Cuba,” in Gunton's Magazine 
for March; “ Three Dynasties on Tiger-Tail,” 
in the March Outing ; and “ Matanzas, the City 








of Cuban Homes,” a handsomely illustrated 
article in the May issue of Modern Culture. 
Mrs. Ellis began her literary work in a profes- 
sional way only a few years back, her earliest 
articles appearing in A/unsey’s, Leslie's, the 
Bachelor of Arts, and the New England 
Magazine, in 1896 and 1897. Since then she 
has contributed stories, essays, travel sketches, 
and occasional verse to many different periodi- 
cals, but her chief writing has been upon 
economic and sociological themes, and her 
thoughtful papers upon such subjects have 
appeared from time to time in the Forum, the 
Arena, the Independent, the Review of Re- 
views, and kindred journals. Especially has 
she devoted herself to the varying phases of 
the great industrial revolution in the South, 
and her papers treating of social, educational, 
and miterial conditions in the new manufactur- 


ing population of that section are accepted as 
high authority. 





Edward Page Gaston, author of the paper, 
“England's New Queen and Her Hobbies,” 
in the Woman's Home Companion for April, 
is the manager of the London office of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. He has won 
reputation as a journalist, traveler, lecturer, 
and magazine writer. His newspaper experi- 
ence beganon the Peoria ( Ill.) Journal. After- 
ward he was connected with the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver, the daily 7wo Repudlics 
of the City of Mexico, and other papers. One 
of his newspaper feats was sending to the Sax 
Francisco Examiner the first account of a 


- Shipwreck off the coast of Mexico, in which 


2099 lives were lost. He was in Cuba at the 
beginning of the war with Spain, and on the 
northwest Pacific coast when the first treasure 
ship arrived from the Klondike. He founded 
the Pan-American Press Association in the 
City of Mexico. Mr. Gaston’s work as a trav- 
eler and explorer began with the expedition 
sent out at the expense of Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, of Boston, to study the buried cities and 
cliff-dwellings in Arizona and New Mexico. 
He was fora time in the United States diplo- 
matic service, and has held other responsible 
posts in various countries. He has contributed 


articles to the Youth's Companion, the Ladies’ 
and other American and 


Home Fournal, 
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foreign magazines, besides writing much for 
the syndicates and leading newspapers. 


Thomas P. Montfort, whose sketch, “A 
Possum Ridge Courtship,” appeared in the 
April number of A/dnslee’s Magazine, is a 
Western writer. Although a native of Ken- 
tucky, he has lived in Missouri since his fifth 
year, his present home being in Kansas City. 
In his boyhood days he lived on a farm, grow- 
ing up among the more humble class of coun- 
try folk, such as are portrayed in his Possum 
Ridge sketches, which have appeared during 
the last few years in publications like Harfer's 
Magazine and Harper's Bazar, the New York 
Tribune, and the Chicago Tribune. He has 
been engaged in newspaper work for a number 
of years, and has found time to contribute to 
more than forty publications, including //ar- 
pers, McClure’s, the Youth's Companion, Les- 
lie’s Weekly, Short Stories,and various weekly 
and Sunday papers, besides several of the 
syndicates. His work has been chiefly in the 
line of short stories and sketches, although he 
has had eight serial stories accepted and pub- 
lished, the last of which, **A Humble Hero,” 
a story of Missouri life, has just been issued by 
the American Press Association of New York. 
Mr. Montfort’s 


with people and conditions he has known, and 


work deals almost entirely 
perhaps that accounts in a large measure for 
the fact that almost everything that he has 
ever written has found a comparatively ready 
market. 


Blanche Elizabeth Wade, who wrote the 
“Nonsense Rhymes” in the “In Lighter 
Vein” department of the April Cen/ury, lives 
in Buffalo, which city is also her birthplace. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade, 
late associate editor of Harper's Round Table. 
Miss Wade has been writing more or less for 
the past five or six years, but it is only within 
the past two years that she has written regu- 


larly. She writes both prose and verse. Her 


stories have appeared in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion, Young People, the Ledger Monthly, 
the Brown Book of Boston, the Philadelphia 
Times, the Household, the New York Press, 
the Churchman, etc. 
published in Munsey’s Magazine, Vogue, Up- 


Her verses have been 
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to-Date, the New York World, the New York 
Sun, Our Young People, Our Boys and Girls, 
the Philadelphia Times, the Churchman, and 
other publications. She has astory in the May 
number of the Ledger Monthly, and one in 
the current number of Vogue, and is to have 
She has others ac- 
cepted to appear inthe } outh’s Companion, the 


one in June Short Stories. 


Household, Donahoe’s Magazine, and Young 
People. 
of the Smart Set, the Churchman, and the 
Philadelphia Times. Miss Wade edited Our 
Record —the official paper of the Buffalo 


Verses are booked for early numbers 


Home for the Friendless, a home for old ladies 
— for several years, and closed her work with 
the April issue that she might devote herself 
exclusively to her writing. She has spent 
many of her summers in a picturesque village 
in Central York. This 
settled with pioneers from Connecticut, and 


New village was 
its inhabitants retain many of the old-time ways 


of their forefathers, and especially their 


vernacular. These interesting people have 
served as character studies for her stories of 
country life. She has a series of nonsense 
verses about birds, beasts, fishes, plants, trees, 
etc., which have appeared in different periodi- 
cals and which are to be published in book 
Miss 


coming in direct 


form at an early date. Wade comes 
England folk, 


descent from the celebrated Captain James 


from New 


Avery of colonial times, whose monument was 
unveiled at Groton, Conn., in July, 1900, and 
from Thomas Flint, who was one of the 
first settlers of the town of Salem and owned 
the land where Salem now stands, and who is 
mentioned in. the records as “an ancient and 


honorable gentleman.” 





—> 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Black. — It is said of the late William Black 
that his literary method was a slow and pain- 
ful one. He thought about a proposed book 
for months before he put pen to paper. He 
conjured up the chief incidents and characters 
and lived with his personages, so to speak. 
When he came to the writing, he was obliged 
to have perfect quiet. He could bear no noise 
at all. Those who complain of his endless de- 
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scriptions of scenery will be interested in 
knowing that he made careful and elaborate 
notes of that scenery, of localities and espe- 
cially of atmospheric effects. 

“Ifonedoes not correctly and completely 
fram2 a character or an incident with all the 
circumstances of the time,” he said, ‘one gets 
only a blurred page. For example, one may 
say, ‘It was a beautiful day.” But what kind 
of a beautiful day? It must be described so 
that the picture shall be beautiful and finished. 
Every human being in real life has a back- 
ground, and must have ina novel if the story 
is toappear real to the reader.” — Hartford 
Zelegram. 


Browning. —It may interest collectors of 
* Pauline” to know that my father destroyed 
as many copies of the first edition as he could, 
which partly accounts for their rarity. Miss 
Browning tells me that she herself, at bis re- 
quest, helped him to cut up and destroy the 
unsold copies -which he recovered from the 
publishers, and they were many, as few copies 
had been sold. He kept one copy, which | 
have. This happened while they were living 
at Hatcham, and my aunt thinks the reason for 
their destruction was my father’s desire to 
suppress a work which he considered “imma- 


ture.’ — 2. Barrett Browning, in Literature. 


Hay.— Miss Helen Hay says of her writing: 
* ] should never have had the courage to pub- 
lish my verses if it had not been for the en- 
couragement given me by Rudyard kipling. 
When I was about fifteen he came to live near 
us, and one day I mustered up courage to show 
him something I had written.” — New York 


Fournal. 


Ingraham.— “I met Colonel Prentiss Ingra 
ham Jast Thursday,” said the man who noses 
around for interesting things and people, “ and 
he told me that the day before he had done the 
best day’s work at writing that he had done in 
five years. Colonel Ingraham, if you do not 
know it, 1 may say, is one of the most widely 
known of the writers of ‘Dime Novels,’ and 
he comes by his faculty by inheritance, his 
father, the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi, 
born in Maine, having written over a hundred 
novels, and being the author of one of the best 


known of American books, ‘The Prince of the 
House of David.’ The Colonel told me that 
he had worked from to o'clock to 1 the day be- 
fore, from 3 to half past 5, and from 9 to 11 in 
the evening, and had turned out 11,000 words. 
That is to say, he had written nearly 1,500 
words an hour for seven and a half hours, and 
with his pen, too, a record that it would be 
pretty difficult for most typewriters to keep up 
with. A little inquiry developed an astonish- 
ing record of literary work, which if not of the 
magazine standard, is literary just the same; 
and is enjoyed by agood many more people 
than the combined readers of the magazines 
represent. He began his work in 1873, and 


/ 


since that time he has written 707 novels, 
averaging 65,000 words each. In one year he 
wrote fifty-two novels running from 30,000 to 


75,000 words, and on many occasions he has 
completed a seventy-five thousand word novel 
a week for several weeks consecutively. At 
times he has hustled, so to speak, on hurry 
orders, and once he wrote 75,000 words in four 
days and nights, writing during that time, two 
entire days and nights, without other cessation 
than time for meals and an hour each day for 
exercise. On another hurry order he wrote a 
thirty-five-thousand-word story from 8 o'clock 
one morning until § the next. Heusesa stylo- 
graphic pen,and the same one has been used 
in writing 300 novels. 

“Atone time he was writing five different 
serials, one a love story, one a story of the sca, 
a detective stony. and two border tales. These 
ran about 70.000 words each, and were com- 
pleted in six weeks. During this work a hurry 
callwas made, and the author employed two 
typewriters for two stories, giving them a start 
of five chapters, and he took turn about with 
them, keeping them both busy for ten days. 
The Colonel has never been able to acquire the 
faculty of dictation, so is compelled to do his 
own writing, but he does not seem to tire, and 


‘has never been troubled with writer’s cramp, 


although his pen fingers are often cold and 
numb in the morning. When he was at his 
busiest the muscles on the back of his hand 
from the middle finger were knotted up like 
those on the arm of an athlete. His longest 
story was ‘Montezuma,’ containing 140,000 
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words, which he wrote in ten days. This 
novel appeared in sixty-one editions of 5,000 
each, a circulation somewhat exceeding that of 
‘David Harum’ and afew more of the pres- 
ent day world-beaters. 

“* The Lord only knows how Colonel Ingraham 
ever kept up with the procession, but he did, 
and found time on the side to write seven plays, 
a number of books on historical subjects, and 
innumerable short stories and sketches, with 
three or four irregular. serials. Incidentally, 
and asa refreshment, the Colonel throws off 
an occasional poem, and once he was the poet 
of a great soldier celebration at Gettysburg, 
although he fought on the side which did not 
win that battle. |The Colonel says his stories 
are entirely ‘ hand made,’ as he does not know 
what he is to write about till he gets hold of 
his pen, and he never knows in advance how 
his story is to end, or what incidents are to lead 
up to aconclusion. He cannot write, however, 
unless he has a title to inspire and guide him. 
Given a title, he can go ahead without stopping 
to think. He never uses stimulants of any 
kind excepton rare occasions, when he may be 
unequal to the physical strain, and he cannot 
smoke when he writes. 

* During the past five years Colonel Ingraham 
has averaged only about four stories a year in 
addition to his work in other directions, but 
recently he has taken to novels again, and it 
was accomplishing this stunt of 11,000 words in 
a day that started him talking to me, and was 
making him feel good because he had thought 
that possibly he might have losFhis grip. He is 
now about fifty-eight years of age, slight and 
wiry, and modest, and looks upon the tremen- 
dous amount of work he has done as something 
he could not have avoided if he had wanted to. 
The late Charles Dudley Warner once told me 
that he had averaged 6,000 words of writing a 
day for years, and I thought that was a pretty 
good record until I looked over the long list of 
printed books that Colonel Ingraham has 
written. 

“As some preparation for the Colonel's 
work as a writer of popular fiction, I might ex- 
plain that as a boy he was a sailor in the Gulf 
of Mexico and South American waters; when 
the Civil War began he went into the Confed- 


erate army and remained to the close, going 
afterward into the Mexican army against the 
French; from there he went to Austria, and 
fought in the great battle of Sadowa on General 
Hoffman’s staff; then as a Pasha he fought in 
the island of Crete against the Turks; escaping, 
he reached Jerusalem, and went overland alone 
down the Euphrates river, and across into India» 
and up into China and the South Pacific 
Islands; thence back to his native land, where 
he took part in the Ten Years’ Cuban war asa 
filibuster, one time being captured and sen- 
tenced to death by the Spaniards; next to 
Egypt, where, in the Khedive’s army, he fought 
in Abyssinia. After that he came home and 
took a rest by writing novels. As some sou- 
venirs of his travels and adventures, the 
Colonel carries a sabre slash on his hand, a 
shell wound among his ribs, and an Indian 
arrow cut in his head received in American 
fights, a Turkish bayonet wound in his leg, and 
a bullet hole in his foot received in Mexico. 
In other respects he is doing quite well, and he 
is now doing a novel a week, besides other 
things that publishers insist upon his writing.” 
—W. /. Lampton, in the New York Sun. 

Muller. — In the preface to the fragmentary 
“ Autobiography ” of Max Miiller his son says: 
“ My father was always most critical of his 
own style, and would often, when correcting 
his proof sheets, alter a whole page, because a 
word ora phrase displeased him, or because 
som? new idea, some happier mode of expres- 
sion occurred to him; but in the case of his 
Autobiography, the only revision that he was 
able to give was on his deathbed, while I read 
the manuscript aloud to him.” 


Sienkiewicz.— Sienkiewicz began to write, 
and has written ever since, purely from a love 
of the art. Indeed, in Poland, authorship, un- 
less combined with journalism, is a luxury 
which none but the rich can afford. Authors 
there are the hacks of the booksellers. The 
conditions of Grub street prevail, and the pz y- 
ment for a sheet of sixteen pages falls below 
what even a moderately popular author in Eng- 
land receives for his*thousand words. Fortu- 
nately for modern literature, Sienkiewicz is a 
man of fortune. 

“IT work with great regularity,” he said to 
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me, “and am at my writing table every day 
from 9 a. m. till2 p.m. After that hour I do 
not write any more, but spend much time in 
reading. When I was preparing for ‘Quo 
Vadis’ I read a quantity of books of all kinds 
and in various languages. My daily output is 
most irregular. Zola,I understand, produces 
a fixed daily quantum. I often on one day 
write more pages than I write lines on an- 
other day.” 

A curious particularity about Sienkiewicz’s 
method of work is that he invariably uses red 
ink. His red ink is as much his fetich as the 
golden drying sand is Zola’s, or the little Nu- 
remburg figurines are Ibsen’s. 

The idea of “Quo Vadis” came to him 
when he was on a hunting tripin Africa. “As 
I lay in my tent one night,” said he, “and lis- 
tened to the roaring of the lions, the scenes in 
the amphitheatre in ‘Quo Vadis’ rose up be- 
fore my eyes. This,” he added, “confirmed 
me in a resolution I had made many years 
previously —to write a book about Rome. I 
have always loved Rome. I have visited 
Rome nine times. I know it very well. 
It was as quitea little boy that the ambition 
first took me to write a book about Rome. I 
was reading Tacitus at the time with great en- 
joyment. He has always interested me — par- 
ticularly his Annals. There is so much of the 
gentleman, of the aristocrat, about Tacitus. I 
began ‘ Quo Vadis’ in Warsaw, at my house, 
at 27 Wspolna. The actual writing of it took 
me one year. But I had made great prepara- 
tions, and had filled many notebooks from the 
pile of books I had read. Tacitus was my 
great source of inspiration. He gave me my 
Nero. Suetonius’s gossip was useful. De- 
tails were gleaned here and there. Thus it 
was in Sallust that I found the description of 
the eye-glass made of anemerald. 1 read up 
the ‘Early Days of Christianity,’ by Dean 
Farrar, whom | consider aman of great sci- 
ence. I studied Baumeister and Mommsen, 
and I fouad Renan’s ‘Anti-Christ’ most 
useful.” 

Referring to Daudet’s practice of correcting 
his manuscripts over and over again, Sienkiewicz 
said: ‘ Thatis hardly my practice. I correct 
enormously in my head, but little on the text. 








I am a great walker. 


I correct as I walk.” 

He has no sympathy with the didactic novel. 
“The novel,” he said, “should above all things 
be a work of art.””"— London News. 


Stevenson.— The difficulties under which 
Robert Louis Stevenson labored in the later 
years of his life are well set forth ina letter 
written by him from Samoa in 1893 to George 
Meredith, in which he says: “For fourteen 
years I have not had a day’s real health; | 
have wakened sick and gone to bed weary; 
and I have done my work unflinchingly. I 
have written in bed and written out of it, writ- 
ten in hemorrhages, written in sickness, written 
torn by coughing, written when my head swam 
for weakness; and for so long, it seems to me 
I have won my wager and recovered my glove. 
I am better now, have been, rightly speaking, 
since first I came to the Pacific; and still, few 
are the days when I am not in some physical 
distress. And the battle goes on — ill or well 
is a trifle; soit goes. I was made fora con- 
test, and the powers have so willed that my 
battlefield should be this dingy, inglorious one 
of the bed and the physic bottle. At least I 
have not failed, but I would have preferred a 
place of trumpetings and the open air over my 
head.” 


* 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Lasting Literary Qualities. — What are the 
qualities common to all the masterpieces of 
literature, or,let us say, to those that have en- 
dured in spite of imperfections and local pro- 
vincialisms ? 

First of all, I should name simplicity, which 
includes lucidity of expression, the clear 
thought in fitting, luminous words. And this 
is true when the thought is profound and the 
subject is as complex as life itself. This qual- 
ity is strikingly exhibited for us in Jowett’s 
translation of Plato, — which is as modern in 
feeling and phrase as anything done in Bos- 
ton,—in the naif and direct Herodotus, and, 
above all, in the King James vernacular trans- 
lation of the Bible, which is the great text-book 
of all modern literature. 

The second quality is knowledge of human 
nature. Wecan put up with the improbable 
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in invention, because the improbable is always 
happening in life, but we cannot tolerate the 
so-called psychological juggling with the hu- 
man mind, the perversion of the laws of the 
mind, the forcing of character to fit the eccen- 
tricities of plot. Whatever 
writer makes in fancy, we require fundamental 
consistency with human nature. 


excursions the 


And this is 
the reason why psychological studies of the 
abnormal or biographies of criminal lunatics 
are only interesting to pathologists and never 
become classics in literature. 

A third quality common to all masterpieces 
is what we call charm, a matter more or less of 
style, and which may be defined as the agree- 
This 


It is this personality which gives 


able personality of the writer. is indis- 
pensable. 
the final value to every work of art as well as 
of literature.. It is not enough to copy nature 
or to copy, even accurately, the incidents of 
life. Only 
through personality does any work attain the 
dignity of art. 


by digestion and transmutation 


The great works of architec- 
ture, even, which are somewhat determined by 
mathematical rule, owe their charm to the per- 
For this rea- 
son, our imitations of Greek architecture are 
commonly failures 


sonal genius of their creators. 


To speak technically, the 
masterpiece of literature is characterized by 
the same knowledge of proportion. and per. 
spective as the masterpiece in art. — C/ar/es 
Dudley Warner,in the April Century. 

The Touchstone of Literary Success. — 


That is the word to end upon, sincerity, sin- 
cerity, and again and again, sincerity. If the 


_ unpublished is sincere, if he takes his profes- 


sion seriously, if honestly he tries to present 
life as he sees it(not as the public have pre- 
tended to like to see it) then he is the “ New 
Man” for whom a hundred clashing presses 
are waiting, for whom every house is searching. 
He may not be accepted at once, but his work 
is watched, he himself is kept in view and in 
mind. Encouragement, even to the advancing 
of royalty upon work yet to be written, is 
awaiting him; and not only will his manuscripts 
be read as earnestly and seriously as he has 


- written them, but in the end his work will be 


published, and with ‘all the energy and resource 
of which the house is capable pushed to the 


extremest limits of its circulation. — A Pud- 
lisher’s Reader in the World’s Work Jor April. 
2 
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VIEWS. 


Tue Master Knot or Human Fate. 
309 pp. Cloth, §g1.25. 
In The Master Knot of Human Fate” the 

author takes enormous liberties with physical 

geography in working out the pertinent philo- 
sophical and ethical problems of the hour. 

This is so entertainingly done, however, that 

the reader assents placidly to the destruction 

of acontinent tosimplify the conditions tor the 
pertect development of the two selected to dis- 
entangle the * Master Knot.”’ Suddenly iso- 
lated, and likely to remain so, the man and the 
woman are the sole characters portrayed. 

Their conversations throughout the book are 

delightiul, always spirited, and largely argu- 

mentative, and it is by this pleasant means that 
the problems of the plot are solved. There is 

a welcome absence of emotional analysis, and 

instead we have some pretty pictures of life as 

it might be if it were freed from all convention- 
alities. ‘The two characters are so human that 
the reader becomes jealously watchiul of both, 
lest one fail in the truest conception of the part 
that the fate has allotted. With them he builds 
the home, and plants and tends the products, 
and he yearns over the high courage with which 
each fights down the bitterness of despair, lest 
the other lose heart. All the while, quite nat- 
urally, the ethical query is put to the reader 
and to the actors in the drama, the question of 
their hearts, their affinity, and what this iso- 
iation will do for them, for the real soul and 
purpose of life and loyalty to self and to each 
other. As a sermon upon marriage, the book 
could not easily be surpassed. The story is 
one that makes the reader feel, somehow, per- 
sonally responsible for the two; and when, at 
the end, the man and the woman mount the sea- 
girt rock to decide how this ‘* Master Knot” 
shall be undone, the book has but half fulfilled 
its purpose ifthe reader cannot unhesitatingly 
decide for them the question which the author 
leaves undecided, since she closes without say- 
ing which hand was extended, in token of their 
wish to leap off into the water or to return and 
resume life under the grave responsibilities that 


By Ellis Meredith 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1901 


they would then assume. Cc. M. H. 
Kinc’s Env, By Alice Brown. 246 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 


“King’s End” (originally published in Zif- 
pincott’s Magazine under the title, “ April 
Showers”) is a sweetly quaint story of New 
Hampshire village life, minus the uninteresting 
and hackneyed details with which such tales 
are frequently encumbered. The theme is the 
triumph of love over the heart ofa girl, who 








makes it her final choice after struggling in the 
thralls of a fancied “call” to preach the gospel 
inevangelistic style. There is a touching hero- 
ism in the homely simplicity of the lives of the 
itinerant Elder and his sister. She, atter a 
girlhood of blasted hopes, has grown old ina 
life of toil and mistaken duty; while he, ever 
looking inward in his sweet, strong piety, and 
his great outreaching to do good for many, over- 
looks entirely the piteous, dumb eloquence of 
-uncomplaining suffering which has trudged at 
his side for fifty years. The phases of the 
restoration of a social castaway are pathetic. 
Contrasted with this pathos is the serio-cemic 
wooing of a man going courting with a baby in 
its home-made cart. More purely humorous 
elements are furnished in the sudden uprising 
of the bed-ridden grandmother, who, in a spasm 
of excitement and rage, goes unattended up 
the mountain path; and in the device of the 
mother of the fortunate lover, who hides her 
ear-trumpet for days, in order that she may do 
allthe talking without argument from others. 
* King’s End” is not without a wholesome 
moral in pointing out that true duty is oftenest 
our duty to ourseives in being happy, and thus 
making happy those within the radius of our 
homes. °° se” 
TanGciep Fracs. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. 282 py 
Cloth. New York: The Home Publishing Company.; 
Recent international events centred in the 
Flowery Kingdom have aroused all to antici- 
pate with pleasure any tale of fact or fiction 
which bears upon its interior mysteries or its 
social life. Mr. Gunter’s *Taagled Flags” 
has to do largely with Chinese conditions, 
social and military, about the time of the re- 
cent siege of Pekin. It is a love story of in- 
tricate adventure, with characters including 
West Point orficers from Manila, a Japanese 
captain,— the real hero of the tale-—an Ameri- 
can multi-millionare, and his transcendently 
lovely niece and daughter. These, with high 
Chinese officials and unscrupulous underlings, 
furnish material sufficient to offset an intriguing 
pair of adventurers, brother and sister, and to 
weave meshes, and dig pitfalls, and perform 
wonderful acts of daring and endurance. In 
spite of the somewhat exaggerated situations, 
the story is well told, and it maintains the in- 
terest of the reader to the end. C. M. B. 


sy W. 
Philadelphia: Henry 


MonTAYNE; OR, THE SLavers oF OLD New York. 
O. Stoddard. 356 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Altemus Company. 1901. . 

In the production of “ Montayne; or, The 
Slavers of Old New York,” Mr. Stoddard has 
done more than write a fascinating novel of 
adventure. The complex conditions of the 
new republic in 1783 furnish material of ro- 
mantic interest, with Washington at Newburg 
and the British holding New York. The color 
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which the military and the navy lend to fiction, 
as to real life, is effectively introduced, and in 
contrast with other nautical romances, a new 
view of privateering along the coast is given, 
in that the truth is fearlessly told and the 
practice is shown in its true light, as but a 
phase of piracy and a quest of “ prizes” rather 
than coast defense. The obnoxious slave trade 
is shown to have formed the basis of many 
American fortunes, and “slaving” is pictured 
in its revolting horrors, from the mouth of the 
Congo to our own shores. This is a feature 
new in American romance, and the theme is 
handled with artistic finish and strong dramatic 
power. The story is delightfully told in zn 
alert succession of important events, as quick 
and definite in action as the swing of a soldier's 
gait. and thus in keeping with the military 
spirit of the time. Aside from the historic 
value of the book, its story is unusually fas- 
cinating. The characters possess vigercus 
individuality, and the social conditions of New 
York at the time of the evacuation by the 
British troops are faithfully portrayed. 
C. te 


THe Joys 
$1.00. Philadelphia 


Sport. By W. Y. Stevenson. 226 pp. Cloth, 
Henry Altemus Company. 1900. 

As an actor best appreciates a theatrical joke, 
so, perhaps, sportsmen will derive the keenest 
enjoyment from “ The Jovs of Sport,” a unique 
little production in which all popular medern 
physical recreations are held up in spirited 
burlesque. Nothing in which sportsmen now 
delight is spared a laugh-provoking satire, all 
the more humorous because itis so largely 
built upon hapless facts. There is no malice 
in the little-skits, which show an excellent 
appreciation of each game or sport. the pos- 
sible absurdities of which are so vivacicusly 
arrayed. The illustrations by G. R. Brill are 
an attractive addition, and not the Jeast quaint 
feature of the book is the “ Warning” with 
which the author introduces it. C. M. H. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tua Writer when they write. } 

AMERICAN Prose STYLE. 
for May. 

Tue TRACHING OF ENGLISH. 
(38 c.) for May. 

Tue Distinction oF Our Poetry. 
Daskam. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 


J. D. Logan. Atlantic (38 ¢.) 


Albert S. Cook. Atlantic 


Josephine Dodge 
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Mortimer Cotutns. Charles Welsh. Literary Era 
(13¢.) for May. 

RicHARD DoppripGe Brackmore. Eden Phillpotts. 
Literary Era(130¢.) for May. 

Tue Poetry oF THE TwenTieTH Century. T. Herbert 
Warren. Reprinted from Literature in Eclectic Magazine 
{28 c.) for May. 

Mapame ve Staegt. S. G. Tallentyre. Reprinted from 
Edinburgh Review in Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for May. 

Fiction AND Pouitics. Reprinted from Edinburgh Re- 
view in Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for May. 

RicHARD DoppripGe Blackmore. Eden Philpotts. Critic 
(28 c.) for May. 

Aw Heroic Man oF Letters (Francis Parkman). Joseph 
B. Gilder. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Reat Conversations. II. — With Mrs. Craigie. William 
Archer. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Tue Rise oF Merropouttan Journauism. Charles H. 
Levermore. Reprinted from American Historical Keview 
in Current Literature (28 c ) for May. 

Certain Errors oF Speech. Agnes Grove. Reprinted 
from Westminster Review in Current Literature (28 c.) for 
May. 

Tue Latest Stace oF Liprary DeveLopmMent. Ernest 
I. Antrim. Forum (38 c.) for May. 

Art as THE HaNpDMAID oF LitgeRaTuRE. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Hobbs. Forum (38 c.) for May. 

Famous Hymns AnD Wuat Inspirep THem. William 
George Jordan. Ledger Monthly (13 c.) for May. 

Girts FoR THE Writer (Suggestions for home-made 
presents ). Designer (13 c.) for May. 

Srorres oF Avutuors’ Loves. VII. — The Great Ro 
mancer’s Unromantic Life. With two portraits of Charles 
Dickens. Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator (18 c ) for May. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Picture Papers. Illustrated. 
Alfred Harmsworth. Collier's Weekly (13 ¢. ) for April 13. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Herbert Spencer, whose health is most fee- 
ble, spent his eighty-first birthday at Brighton, 
April 27, virtually in solitude. His autobiog- 
raphy has received its final touches, but he is 
unable to do any sustained work, or even con- 
verse with visitors. 


It is a fact not generally known that during 
the last fifteen years Charlotte M. Yonge sent 
regularly every year to her publishers the man- 
uscript of a story, usually historical. in charac- 
ter, but written especially for boys and girls. 
These form a series quite distinct from her 
recognized novels. 

“ Adam Bede”’ is out of copyright this year. 
“The Mill on the Floss” will be public prop- 
erty next year, and “Silas Marner” the year 
aiter. 

Rev. Madison C. Peters has resigned the 
editorship of the Book World. 


Full information about the prizes of $100 
and $50 offered by the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation for the two best essays by women on 
the subject of civil service reform, or the spoils 
system, may be obtained from Miss A. E. H. 
Meyer, assistant secretary, at 48 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York. Essays must be of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and must deal with 
the history and condition of the civil service in 
some city, town, or county, as_ personally 
known to the writer. The essays must be sent 
to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East Thirtieth 
street, New York, before January 1. 


American Gardening (New York) is now 
published by a corporation. J. W. Withers, 
the late owner, is president of the new com- 
pany and general manager. Leonard Barron, 
who has been the editor of the paper in its sev- 
eral forms since 1893, retains his position, and 
also becomes secretary of the newconcern. Mr, 
Barron is also secretary of the American Rose 
Society, and has prepared a new classification 
of Garden Roses for the Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Horticulture, published by Macmillan. 


W. H. Hobbs, writing on “ Art as the Hand- 
maid of Literature,” in the Forum for May, 
treats especially of the recent movement 
toward the collaboration of author and artist 
in the illustration of books and magazines. 


In the May Aflantic J. 1). Logan treats of 
“American Prose Style ” and J. D. Daskam of 
“The Distinction of Our Poetry”; the one 
holding our greatest literary achievements to 
have been in prose, and our prose style to be a 
distinctive expression of American manliness 
and typical of American temper; the other 
analyzing the American spirit of poetry, show- 
ing what it has accomplished, and believing 
that the poetry of the future will be “the flow- 
ering of an intuition, exquisitely exact, of the 
distinctive national consciousness.” 

The Youth's Companion for April 18 is a 
Seventy-fifth Birthday Issue, and includes a 
sketch of the history of the paper. 

Dr. William J. Youmans died at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., April 10, aged sixty-two. 


Colonel John R. Musick died at Omaha 
April 14, aged fifty-one. 


